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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT BETTER FOR CHRISTMAS THAN 
GOOD HUMANE READING? 


Inexpensive gifts are: 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic History and in Ethical Truth, 32 pp.....15c. per copy 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Rowley’s concise history of the growth of the humane movement 
paper, 15c.; cloth, 35c. 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, invaluable for those desiring to teach 


Animals’ Rights Considered in Relation to Social Progress, Henry S. Salt, 129 pp... cloth, 65c. 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS, bound volume of twelve numbers... ...........0:0eeeececeeeeees $1.00 


(Regular price, $1.25) 


Postage free to any part of the world. 
See PRICE-LIST below for other books, pamphlets, cards, etc. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


This compound is 
mot all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
mess or wakefulness. 
“CAFE DES 

INVALIDES” 
does not produce the 
effects yet 


“CAF 
INVALIDES” 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


‘Cafe des. Invalides 


AW YER’ 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 
Successor to Mrs. J. C. White 


Artists’ Materials, School Supplies, Kindergar- 
ten Goods, Children’s Novelties, Christmas and 
New Year Cards, Calendars, Stationery, etc. 


Personal Greeting Christmas Cards a Specialty 
19 BROMFIELD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


THE STEEL TRAP A Manual of Infor- 


mation, by EDWARD 
Breck, Ph.D., Scientist and Experienced Trapper 
10 Cents a Copy 


Order from J. P. Briggs, 622 C St., NE, Washington, D. C. 


Cuticura 


Loveliness 


Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-day 
Use of Soap | 


(aa 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


“THE BELL ATRI” 


Ideal Film for Humane Entertainments, Schools, 
Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints (for Standard Machi Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
(Titles in bold-face are of books.) 
Complete price-list will be mailed free upon application. 
Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 57, June, “1924- About Other Animals 


each, $1.25 Pri R: If’s t, Ki , 150 , boards, $1.00 
Humane Calendar for 1926, one for 20 cents, The Ethnic 


A., 


Che six for $1.00 Hist. d Ethical th, E. P. 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- af ulffet paper, 15 cts. 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set..... $1.00 For ‘Pity’ s Sake, cloth, 35 cts............. paper, 15 cts. 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6§ x 33....... $0.50 per 100 Our Gold Mine at Hoilyhurst, cloth, 35 cts., paper, 15 cts. 
Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts....... paper, 15 cts. 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack a” . cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
About the Horse for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more... each, 10 cts. 
Don—His Willard A. Paul, 18 Jack London Club? per 100 
$1.50 oreword irom ichael Brother of Jerry” 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cts....... aper, 30" 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H.Row ley, $0. 30 per 100 How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp....... 1.00" « 
Know Your Horse, Major E. G. Huber..... 30 Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had...... 1.00 gies 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or 5.00 “  “ Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, —-- ae 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 “ “ Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Cattle.. 50S 
Two Horses I Have Known, The Teacher’s Hel 32 pp., 10 cts. 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story.. 00 
The Folly of the Blinder 30 « Humane Stamps, in colors..............++ . $0.25 per 1 
The H y P “4 “Be Kind to Animals’’ Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 
The set Point "of View in Summer, card. 1.00 “  “ “Be Kind to Animals” Placards............ each, 3 cts. 
Advice on Stable Management, card........ — es CU The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth * = 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides).. .50 Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
Dog el Prize Contest Recitations (paper 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........... small, 50 cts. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals. . . .$3.00 per 100 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider.......... Free Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... “ per 100 50 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ “ Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty....... : Soe 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4. Teaching Which is of Vital Importance. .... 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 
What the Chained Dog Says............... Festival of Tender Mercies.............+++ 
ut the Bi utlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. # Ee 
The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus... cloth, $1.50 A Talk with the Teacher. . — e 
The Lady of the Robins... cloth, 35 cts. | The Coming 30 
Humane Education L eaflets, "Nos. 1 and 2. . .$0.50 per 100 Band of Mercy 
How the Birds Help the Farmer............ ” 
The Airgun and the ‘Buttons star on blue ground, with 
Ba ges, go nish, large, ES small, 5 cts. 
About the Cat Band of Mercy” Pennant............sese. 35 cts. 
The Cat—Its Care in Health ped Disease. . . $0. 4 per 100 Band of Mercy Register..........-.2-..0+ 10 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflet, Nee alge Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. Eddy 50 cts. 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Steve $0 Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). per 100 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation. ............ a Band of Mercy Membership Card.......... 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. perdoz... .50 How to Form Bands of Mercy............. " 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered 


«ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY. 
O. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Kinoness, Justic 
AND MERCY 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 
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THE Rodeo is facing its doom—Civilization 
confronts it. 


REPORTS from Sydney, N. S. W., tell of a 
larger observance of Be Kind to Animals 
Week and Humane Sunday this year than 
ever before. 


BY an act of Congress $1,500,000 has been 
appropriated for a Wild Life and Fish Refuge 
along the bottom lands of the Mississippi 
River between Wabasha, Minn., and Rock 
Island, Il. 


ALL honor to William Peart, aged 19, who 
was killed a few weeks ago, at Hilton Main 
Colliery in Australia. Seeing a mine’s pony 
about to be struck by a rapidly descending 
car, he ran to get it out of the way, which he 
ad gas was himself struck and fatally in- 
jured. 


AN effort to supply cattle drivers in Ireland 
with electric goads seems to have been suc- 
cessfully headed off by the Dublin S. P. C. A. 
We wish it would tackle this job in certain 
American slaughter-houses. It would not be 
permitted in Massachusetts or several other 
eastern states. 


BRAINS and blood don’t always go together. 
“Rags,” champion mascot of the First Divi- 
sion Expeditionary Forces, once a Bohemian 
of Montmartre, then a comrade in war, in 
many a battle, was recently excluded from 
the Long Island Kennel Club dog show be- 
cause while he could boast plenty of red blood 
not a drop of blue could be found in him. 


HERE isa way of putting it that is strikingly 
new: 

I would like to say that if it is an established 
fact that the life of man can be lengthened 
from experiments on animals, something is 
certainly wrong not only with the law but 
with the mind of God that designed progress 
on those lines. 

Mr. Rosert Cecit, London 


Of course Mr. Cecil must believe there is a 
od. 


THE HORSES’ CHRISTMAS 


A Christmas dinner for horses will be 
furnished free by the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., in Post Office Square, Boston, on the 
Thursday before Christmas. There will be 
an attractive Tree, also hot coffee and home- 
made doughnuts for all drivers and their 
helpers. Contributions are needed to 
provide the oats, apples and carrots that 
are the horse’s best reward for service. 
Send us a donation for ‘‘The Horses’ 
Christmas’’ and come, if you can, and enjoy 
the occasion. 


CHRISTMAS 


NCE more we wish our readers, every 

one, the happiest Christmas that life’s 
circumstances make possible. Among those 
who read these words will be thousands who 
have made possible the ever broadening work 
of our two Societies in behalf of those who are 
so little able to defend themselves from many 
a cruelty and wrong. To these generous 
friends whose gifts reach all the way from 
what they call a trifle, but which have meant 
sacrifice and self-denial, to those who, out 
of greater abundance, have aided us, and, 
though they see not these words, to those 
who, no longer here, have remembered us 
in the final distribution of their estates, we 
offer our sincerest and most heartfelt grati- 
tude. We hope we shall never forget that we 
are but their ministers, their agents to carry 
out their purpose to lessen the suffering of 
defenseless animals and to widen by every 
possible means at our command the influence 
of those principles of justice and compassion 
which are the two great characteristics of 
humane education. 


The progress of the movement has been 
slow. There are vast sections of the earth 
where cruelty is stayed by no protesting hand 
or voice. There is still a world of suffering so 
vast that to dwell upon it is to face one of 
life’s most baffling mysteries. But there is 
progress. Our cause is gaining ground, if 
slowly, yet steadily. It is less and less as 


the years multiply a cause deemed by the 
general public fostered only by the sentimen- 
It wins to itself more and 
One by one 


talist and fanatic. 
more men of light and leading. 


great religious denominations are recognizing 
its service to the state and nation and incor- 
porating the teaching of humane education 
in the several fields where they reach their 
children and youth. 

There is an optimism that faces the future 
with confidence only because it is blind to 
fact. There is an optimism that is confident 
in spite of the facts: it believes in something 
that is above and beyond the visible and 
present, and with a long look backward over 
centuries through which the light of a better 
day has slowly been coming to its dawn, be- 
lieves “the world is rolling out of darkness 
into light.” In this faith, grounded upon 
that to which the Christmases of 1900 years 
bear witness, we live and work in joy and 
hope. 


BABIES AND SOLDIERS 


CCORDING to the St. Paul Pioneer 

Press, “babies are pushing soldiers out 

of Sweden.” It seems that as fast as Sweden 

can reduce its army, the military barracks are 

being evacuated and changed into tenements. 

This comes pretty near the sword and plough- 
share prophecy. 


FOURTEEN days at hard labor for fourteen 
cruel blows leaving their marks on a pig was a 
recent English punishment. A month’s im- 
prisonment was given by a Massachusetts 
judge last month for similar treatment of a 
cow. 


IN the matter of rejuvenation by the trans- 
plantation of monkey glands, German and 
Austrian physicians who have investigated 
the subject have stated in The Vienna Clinical 
Review, that “the only way to prolong life 
seems to be not to shorten it.” 


TWENTY-ONE million letters, 803,000 par- 
cels, $3,000,000 in checks, drafts, and money 
orders, and $55,000 in cash went last year to 
the Dead Letter Office in Washington because 
of being misdirected. A large part of all this 
could not be identified so as to be returned to 
the proper persons. This needless service 
cost the Government, that is, you and me and 
the rest of us, $2,000,000. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


TRAINED AN 


IMAL ACTS 


DISAPPEARING 


MANY PROTESTS, CRITICISMS AND COMPLAINTS NOW OFFERED AGAINST SUCH PERFORMANCES 


yours to say emphatic ‘‘No, 
Where cruelty is I will not go.” 


TWO trainers of circus horses were fined for 
cruelty this autumn in England. Another 
evidence that it is all done by kindness? 


THE American Humane Association has 
accepted the report of an investigating com- 
mittee and urges philanthropic, fraternal and 
civie organizations to refuse to avail them- 
selves of such brutal and degrading exploita- 
tion of animals as the rodeo entails in finan- 
cing their plans. 


AN old cab horse, sold for the bull-ring in 
Spain when his usefulness was deemed over, 
was gored by five different bulls before he 
finally collapsed, so great was his courage and 
nerve, and now is to have his head preserved 
and hung up in the Bull Fighting Club. 
Hope for better days rests with the new 
Humane Society of Spain. 


THOUGH membership in the Jack London 
Club costs nothing, the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. has spent hundreds of dollars in carrying 
on the movement against trained-animal per- 
formances. Only a few persons have ever 
contributed toward the expense. Gifts, how- 
ever, are acceptable to aid in carrying on the 
work, but remember that the Club, without 
a treasury, without levying dues or assess- 
ments, is open to membership for all genuine 
friends of dumb animals. 


RIDING and spurring horses and cattle 
deliberately tormented into viciousness, rop- 
ing and throwing them violently and with 
considerable suffering to the afflicted animals, 
all this sort of thing is on a par with the wild- 
animal exhibitions, which depend on captured 
beasts, trained by the cruelest methods and 
kept in a constant state of terrorism by cruelty. 
We Americans cannot say very much about 
the cruelties of the bull-fight when there is so 
much of this thoughtless and callous cruelty 
in rodeos, wild-west shows, circuses and the 
detestable trained-animal acts of vaudeville. 
—Rutland (Vt.) News 


A WORLD-WIDE ORDER 
Dear Sir:— 

Will you kindly send me information and 
any literature you may have on the subject 
of the Jack London Club, its organization, 
ete.: 

I have been a member of this club for sev- 
eral years, having joined it in India, but have 
not yet sent in my name to the American 
division of it. Please put my name on your 
list of members. 

I am writing for the literature and informa- 
tion on behalf of Mrs. Mabel Maugham, of 
Clarens, Switzerland, President, The World 
Federation for Animal Protection of the Order 
of the Star in the East, who wishes to intro- 
duce the Jack London Club work in countries 
where it is not yet known. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bernice T. BanninG 


: 


IN MISERY AND DESPAIR BEHIND PRISON 
BARS TO LANGUISH, THAT CARELESS, 
THOUGHTLESS HUMAN KIND MAY WATCH 
HIS ENDLESS ANGUISH 


A GRACIOUS REPLY 


Copley Theatre 
Boston, Mass. 


Office of E. E. Clive 


Dear Dr. Rowley: 
I did not know of the Jack London Club 


and had never been conscious that the train- 
ing of animals entailed cruelty, but I take it 
from you that such is the case, and I now 
promise you that no trained animal act shall 
appear on the stage of the Copley Theatre. 
Not only because of my respect for your wish, 
but also because of my love for animals. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) E. E. Ciive 


This letter was in reply to one written Mr. 
Clive, manager of the Copley Theatre, upon 
hearing that he had thought of putting a few 
animal performances on his programs for the 
entertainment of children. Those who know 
Mr. Clive, not only as an actor of rare ability 
but as a man of fine feeling and kindly heart, 
would have expected from him just such a 
beautiful letter. 


A TELLING EDITORIAL 


HE humane societies of this country and 

every citizen interested in their work 

are under a great debt of gratitude to the 

editor of the Morning Oregonian for a recent 
editorial in that well-known paper. 

The editor, with fine courage, urges, in what 
he writes, “the wisdom of banishing all un- 
necessary cruelty from the lively events of the 
Pendleton Round-up.” Another paper of the 
state takes him severely to task, using, as he 
says, “columns of space to prove that cruelty 
is not cruel and that, if it is, it is imperatively 
required for the success of the cowboy epic.” 
It intimates that the editor may never have 
witnessed the events he dares discuss. His 
reply is that he attended the round-up several 
years ago. He has not repeated the visit. 
And his recollections are vivid. He further 
goes on to say: 

Out of the dust and shouting, the bawlings 
and plungings, two steers lurched to their feet. 
Each dangled a useless leg, fractured in the 
rough drama of the day. Punchers rode 
toward these steers, roped them deftly, and 
dragged them away at a lumbering gallop— 
on three legs, the forth swinging, swaying, 
tossing at unnatural, sickening tangents from 
the body. After an interval, when riders and 
steers were screened from view, there sounded 
two pistol shots. The spectators drew their 
own conclusions. They had been spared the 
actual butchery of the tortured animals, but 
they had not been spared the spectacle of the 
torture itself. It is said, and doubtless in 
all truth, that such mishaps are not infrequent 
in the day’s work on the range, that they are 
unavoidable. This is not the point. It is not 
pertinent to the issue. Who will say that the 
breaking of an animal’s leg in the wild frolic 
of the round-up is necessary to the delight of 
the audience, to the success of the rodeo? Who 
will say that it does not possess the veritable 
attributes of cruelty? Yes, the editor of this 
newspaper has witnessed those scenes so ve- 
hemently defended by the East Oregonian. 

The argument that other sports are cruel, 
together with specific naming of the list, is of 
little worth. We have come far in the last 
few centuries. Much that used to be regarded 
as diverting is under the ban today. Here and 
there yet linger certain anachronisms of cru- 
elty, of cruelty against man, of cruelty against 
his dumb companion pilgrim, the beast. 

And the Oregonian is constrained to repeat 
its advice, whether its counsel is accepted or 
rejected, approved or derided. Unless the 
objectionable aspects of the event are volun- 
tarily corrected, it is certain that agitation 
against these features will grow in power and 
volume, and eventually will demand and re- 
ceive remedial legislation. It is a sign of the 
times. It is in the thought of the times. The 
principle is more important than any news- 
paper, than any great event of public enter- 
tainment, and it is bound to discover a means 
of effective expression. If not in one year, 
then in another—but surely, inevitably, and 
despite all opposition. 

The Oregonian has spoken plainly because 
the need for straight talk, unequivocal, forth- 
right, is evident. 


Read ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 
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YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


BLESSED Yule-tide, bring to us 
These fair gifts, we pray: 

Clearer vision, strength to do 
Right from day to day; 

Kinder hearts, more sympathy 
For all upon life’s way; 


Tenderness to bind the wounds 
Of the sick and sad; 

Wisdom to direct the feet 
Of the weak and bad; 

Tears to shed for others’ woes; 
Laughter to make glad. 


And not least of all thy gifts, 
Speech bold, unafraid, 


For our little brothers dumb; 
Willing hands to aid 
Every weak and harmless thing 
By the Father made. 
DOES A HORSE HAVE A SENSE OF 
HUMOR? 


MARVIN MULLENS 


TES, I think some horses do have a sense 

of humor. But I find that horses are 

like humans to this extent: In a herd of say a 

dozen horses you will find a dozen different 
dispositions. 

In every herd of say half a dozen or more 
there is the “tease”—a horse that will tease 
other horses for hours at a time, nibbling at 
them, chasing them or kicking them now and 
then, not really hard enough to injure the 
other horses, but in somewhat the manner of 
a boxer who just touches up his opponent. 

One instance which I now recall of the sense 
of humor in a horse happened when I was a 
small boy on the farm. I was holding an old 
equine family friend while my father trimmed 
his hoofs. The trimming over and the horse 
still standing. our house cat sat on the barn 
floor directly in front of the horse, facing away 
from us, with its tail lying back along the 
floor. The old horse pricked up his ears, and 
it seemed to me that a flash of mischief came 
into his eyes. He reached out a front foot 
very carefully and touched the cat’s tail. The 
cat jumped away, and if a horse could smile, 
I really believe that old horse smiled. He 
didn’t try to hurt the cat’s tail—just touched 
it gently. 

I believe the humorous instinct crops out in 
colts more often than in grown horses. We 
raised one colt that liked to tear a rag. My 
father wore a ragged coat, and this colt would 
follow him all over the barn lot, pulling and 
tearing at the rags of his coat, and seemed to 
enjoy the fun immensely. 

After becoming a grown horse, this colt 
would nibble at our hands and arms, though 
not with the intention of hurting us. He 
seemed to think it fun. Sometimes he would 
get too rough, and we would slap him. Then 
he appeared to be very much offended or hurt 
in his feelings. 


ANIMALS IN THE STEEL TRAP 
ALICE J. CLEATOR 


For Pity’s wide vocabulary, 
Who'll coin a word to touch the world’s great 
heart? 
We wait for it, the word of Pain to carry, 
Which women cause for sake of dressing 
“smart.” 


“OLD BILL,” AMERICA’S OLDEST 
HORSE 
INE-YEAR-OLD Floyd Bowers is pic- 


tured above astride “Old Bill,” 57-year- 
old horse of Harmony Township, near Wash- 


ington, N. J. “Old Bill’s” 57th birthday was 
celebrated September 20, 1925, by his owner, 
John Souder, and other farmers, who claimed 
that this is not only the oldest horse in Amer- 
ica, but probably the oldest living horse in the 
entire world. He was born in 1868. 


HUMANE JOHN CHAPMAN 
HETTY ROGERS 


NE of the most unique philanthropists 

recorded in history was John Chapman, 

affectionately called “Johnny Appleseed” by 
those who loved him and knew him best. 

His was a self-imposed mission of planting 
apple trees in Pennsylvania and Ohio, for the 
earliest settlers so that they might be greeted 
by something that had been familiar to them 
in the home lands they had left. 

In 1801 he came among the settlers of 
Pennsylvania, carrying a bag of apple seeds, 
and outside of the fact that he was born in 
Boston in 1775, little was known of him. 

Unarmed and unafraid, he journeyed amidst 
the perils of the wilderness, in advance of the 
early pioneers. He began his missions in 
1802 or 1803 and after leaving Pennsylvania, 
planted his first nursery at La Grange, Ohio, 
where he lived in a little cabin for several 
years. But for forty years “Johnny Apple- 
seed’s” life was spent caring for his beloved 
trees by day and sleeping under the stars at 
night. 

He sowed various medicinal plants in the 
woods, too, and the Indians looked upon him 
as a great Medicine Man. 

But gentle “Johnny Appleseed” was more 
than a horticulturist. He was a constant and 


faithful friend to all dumb beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles and insects, and it has been said that 
he “deserved to be the patron saint of the 


Humane Society, of which he was certainly 
an early forerunner.” 

He lived on fruit and vegetables, believing 
it to be a sin to kill any living thing for food. 

He would buy any animal that he saw ill- 
treated, and any worn-out horses turned out 
to starve, and find homes for them where they 
would be kindly treated or turned loose to end 
their days in peace. He never sold these 
animals but gave them away, demanding in 
return a promise from the recipient that the 
poor dumb beasts should receive the kindest 
of treatment ever afterward. 

He was the friend of every living creature. 
When the people of Mansfield, Ohio, were 
threatened with an Indian raid, it was “Johnny 
Appleseed” who was willing to journey thirty 
miles through the forest to get help. 

Gladly, too, he would give up a night’s 
shelter in a hollow log because his presence 
disturbed the little mother squirrel who had 
housed her family there. 

He was a welcome guest in any home, and 
always carried with him, on his tramps, forest 
tracts and books. He never entered the cabin 
of a settler without reading something from 
them. Often he tore out a few leaves or a 
chapter and gave to each family, leaving a 
tattered library in his wake. In later jour- 
neys these would be gathered up and other 
parts left in their place, and even though 
“Johnny Appleseed’s” parishioners were 
obliged to read his books backward or from 
the middle to the end, they were thankful. 

Living such a rough life his dress was neces- 
sarily peculiar. He went barefoot and often 
wore a coffee sack for a coat. He always 
carried a bundle of cooking utensils and part 
of the time wore his mush-pan for a hat. At 
other times he wore a cardboard hat with a 
wide brim. 

But no weapon of any description was ever 
carried by humane “Johnny Appleseed.” He 
had no need of these, for neither savage nor 
animal would harm him. 

He died in Indiana in 1847, at the age of 
seventy-two, and is buried somewhere near 
Fort Wayne—his grave unmarked, his name 
almost forgotten. 

Imposing monuments have been erected to 
the memory of men who did far less for hu- 
manity than quaint, lovable John Chapman, 
but his good deeds live anew with every kind 
act shown to animals and in the beauty and 
fragrance of the blossoms, every springtime, 
of the apple trees he loved. 

Well might these blossoms be called Na- 
ture’s memorial to a humanitarian his fellow- 
men forgot. 


WORTH REPRINTING 


HORSE, you are a wonderful thing; no 
buttons to push, no horns to honk, you 
start yourself, no clutch to slip; no spark to 
miss, no gears to strip; no license-buying every 
year with plates to screw on front and rear; 
no gas bills climbing up each day, stealing the 
joy of life away; no speed cops chugging in 
your rear, yelling summons in yourear. Your 
inner tubes are all O. K. and, thank the Lord, 
they stay that way; your spark plugs never 
miss and fuss; your motor never makes us 
cuss. Your frame is good for many a mile; 
your body never changes style; your wants 
are few and easy met; you’ve something on 
the auto yet. 
What will you do to make Be Kind to 
Animals Week (April 12-17, 1926) a success 
in your community? 
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The All-the-Year-Round Blue Jay 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 


THE jay is a jovial bird— Heigh-ho! 
He chatters all day 
In a frolicsome way 

With the murmuring breezes that blow,— Heigh-ho! 
Hear him noisily call 
From the tree-top tall 

To his mate in the opposite tree,— Heigh-hol 
Saying ‘‘ How do you do?” 
As his top-knot of blue 

Is raised as polite as can be— Heigh-ho! 

CHARLES KEELER 


HE American ornithologist, Alexander 
Wilson, calls the blue jay “a kind of 
beau among the feathered tenants of our 
woods,” because of his coxcomb brilliancy of 
dress and his conceited ways. James Whit- 
comb Riley, too, makes merry remarks about 
his clothes and manners: 
“Mr. Blue Jay, full o’ sass, 
In them baseball clothes o’ his 
Sporting round the orchard jes’ 
Like he owned the premises.” 


Wearing a tight coat of purplish-blue, a soft 
grayish-blue vest, a black tie, and a cocked 
hat, he is always neat and trim, never ruffled 
or drabbled, no matter how the wind blows 
or the rain drips. He is such a restless fellow, 
always dashing from one tree to another, that 
he keeps the air looped full of blue streamers 
and fluttering pennants. He never leaves 
one in doubt as to his presence; if he is any- 
where about he takes pains to be seen. 

He also advertises himself by word of 
mouth, being one of the noisiest birds of forest 
or wayside. The nature-lover, Thoreau, de- 
clares his scream is “‘as if it blew on the edge 
of an October leaf’; he also called the bird’s 
cry a “steel-cold scream and a sort of wintry 
trumpet, screaming cold, hard, tense, frozen 
music like the winter sky itself.” If the bird 
is a trumpeter, or band-master, he has chosen 
his plumage well. 

We always have the blue jay with us, for 
he is a true American bird in that he is not 
afraid to go or be anywhere. Forests, or- 
chards, village streets, city parks, he goes 
wherever trees are to be found, and claims the 
right-of-way, too. He is an_all-the-year- 
round fellow, who fears neither winter colds 
nor summer heat. As he has the thrifty 
habit of his crow relatives—for his family is 
the crow tribe—of storing up food supplies in 
times of plenty that he may dine in times of 
scarcity, he need not migrate in the fall. So, 
no matter what faults may be rightly charged 
against him, it should be put down to his 
credit that he is a faithful fellow who stays 
with us the winter through. One of the 
chief delights of a winter walk is the sight of 
a blue jay flitting across the path ahead, the 
sound of his martial trumpet voice defying 
Jack Frost himself, 

His food tastes are varied. He delights in 
fruits, grains, nuts, insects, bread-crumbs, 
suet, and, sad to say, he will not hesitate to 
appropriate an egg or young bird that falls 
under his eye. But he has his uses, too, one 
being to devour the sphinx-moth which is so 
destructive to grapes. One writer declares a 
pair of jays will feed their young in a season 
on five hundred thousand caterpillars, and 
during a winter will destroy a million insect 
eggs supposedly safely nested in the bark of 
fruit and forest trees. 

As a tree-planter, the blue jay has no equal, 
for in gathering his nuts, he often plants them 


deep in the grass, where, if they escape his 
beak during the winter, they are ready to 
sprout in the spring. 

And what a clever mimic is the blue jay! 
He does not hesitate to imitate many sounds, 
from the songs of other birds to a creaking 
wheel. One pet jay would whistle to the 
house dog so naturally that Fido was fooled 
again and again. Another, in a lumber camp, 
imitated the saw hewing its way through 
wood, even to squeaking shrilly for a knot- 
hole now and then. 


IMAGINE, if you can, a copper penny tak- 
ing wings and starting out to fly across the 
Gulf of Mexico, or from New York City to 
Detroit, Michigan, and you will have some 
conception of this mite in feathers (the ruby- 
throated humming bird), for their weights are 
equal, forty-eight grains of flesh and blood as 
against the same in copper.” 
R. Bruce 

Probably a mile a minute is the speed of 

this bird as estimated by this writer. 


BIRD-HOUSES IN OAK PARK, ILL. 


WILD GEESE 


How oft against the sunset sky or moon 

I watched that moving zig-zag of spread wings 
In unforgotten autumns gone too soon, 

In unforgotten springs! 


Creatures of desolation, far they fly 
Above all lands bound by the curling foam; 
In misty fens, wild moors and trackless sky 
These wild things have their home. 


They know the tundra of Siberian coasts, 
And tropic marshes by the Indian seas; 
They know the clouds and night and starry hosts 
From Cruz to Pleiades. 


Dark-flying rune against the western glow— 
It tells the sweep and loneliness of things, 

Symbol of autumns vanished long ago. 
Symbol of coming springs! 


Par Ta-Suun, translated by Evetyn Nicuo- 
LAs Kerr 


ANIMAL SLEEP 
R. D. VAN HOOSIER 


NIMALS of the lower orders obey pecu- 
liar laws in regard to sleep. Fish are 
said to sleep soundly. It is said that some 
may be taken in this state if approached with 
caution. Many birds and beasts of prey take 
their repose in the daytime. When they are 
kept in captivity, this habit undergoes a 
change. We therefore consider it might have 
been necessity that demanded that they take 
advantage of the darkness, silence and. the 
unguarded state of their victims. In some 
menageries even the hyenas sleep at night 
and remain awake during the day. With few 
exceptions animals seek shade, silence and 
seclusion for sleep. The lion is a notable ex- 
ception since he takes his nap at noonday on 
the open plain. Other exceptions are the 
eagle and condor, who pose themselves on the 
most elevated pinnacle of rock and sleep in 
the clear blue atmosphere and dazzling sun- 
light. Birds, however, are furnished with a 
nictitating membrane, generally to shelter the 
eye from the light. Fish prefer to sleep under 
the shadow of a rock or woody bank. Of the 
domestic animals, the horse seems to require 
the least sleep and he usually sleeps in an 
erect posture. 

Birds that roost in a sitting posture are 
furnished with a well-adapted mechanism, 
which keeps them firmly supported, without 
voluntary or conscious action. The tendons 
of the claws are so arranged as to be tightened 
by their weight when the thighs are bent, 
thus contracting closely and grasping the 
perch or bench. In certain other animals that 
sleep erect, the articulations of the foot and 
knee resemble the spring of a pocket-knife, 
which serves to keep the blade open. 


PASSING OF FAMOUS PARROT 


HOSE who attended the Philadelphia 
meeting of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, in 1921, will recall ‘“Polonius,” the pet 
parrot which accompanied Mrs. A. J. Myers, 
president of the Humane Society of Miami, 
Fla. The parrot talked both in French and 
English and was very popular in his home 
town. He had been owned nineteen years by 
Dr. and Mrs. Myers, when he died last 
August. The bird had traveled 90,000 miles 
with his owners and had often been written up 
and pictured in the press. 
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THE CARDINAL 
MAUDE M. HODGES 


VELVET notes that come 
From yonder leafy tree— 

a flaming cardinal 
Singing songs to me. 


Loving life and mate, 
Trilling on a note; 

Soft, sweet!—Beauty’s shape 
Throbbing in his throat. 


If the springtime flowers 
Came to sweetly sing, 

A field of dancing, singing flowers 
No sweeter song could bring. 


Music of a stream 
Slipping to the sea— 
Sweet, sweet! Bird of flame, 
Singing songs to me. 


YALE UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHES 
SANCTUARY 
CHARLES CLARK 


HAT is believed to mark the first step 

by an educational institution in the 

direction of preserving wild life, both animal 

and floral, for the purpose of study has been 

taken by Yale University, according to the 

announcement of Dean Graves of the School 
of Forestry. 

Setting aside two hundred acres of the Ray 
Tompkins Memorial tract near the new Yale 
Golf Course, the University will make a park 
where the wild animal and plant life of Con- 
necticut can be studied in its native element. 

Truly Yale is to be congratulated on this 
step forward. Great value must follow the 
institution of the idea here and, in all proba- 
bility, the move will be quickly followed by 
other educational centers. 


THE PHEASANT AND THE FARMER 


HEN an Iowa farmer complained that 
the pheasants were eating his corn, the 
game department killed two of the birds, 
examined their crops and found two hundred 
cutworms—and no corn, says an exchange. 
Almost without exception, when the scientists 
investigate such cases they find the same 
result. The farmer owes his crop to feath- 
ered police that keep down the bugs, insects 
and worms. With continuing slaughter of 
every form of bird life, the insect loss will be 
heavier and farm work harder. 


CHICKADEE AND JUNCO LUNCHING TOGETHER 
AT MR. PETERSON’S EXPENSE 


How to Have Winter Bird Neighbors 


ALVIN M. P 


ETERSON 


Photographs by the Author 


T is comparatively easy to have winter 
bird neighbors. If there are birds about 
your home during the spring, summer, and 
autumn months, the chances are: you can 
induce some to stay with you during the win- 
ter months. All you need to do is to provide 
them with a little food each day. This may 
be served on the snow or bare ground or fas- 
tened to a stick, post, or tree. Here are a 
few birds that are likely to accept the food 
you offer them: tree sparrow, slate-colored 
junco, chickadee, red poll, nuthatch, downy 
woodpecker, hairy woodpecker, blue jay, pine 
grosbeak, siskin, purple finch, crossbill, and 
bob-white. Nor does the above list exhaust 
the possibilities, for very many other birds 
have been known to visit the feeding devices 
of bird lovers. 

Our birds may be divided into two general 
groups as regards their natural foods, namely, 
those that live mainly on seeds of various 
kinds, and those that live wholly or to a great 
extent on an animal or insect diet. Tree 
sparrows and juncos are good examples of 
birds in the first group and woodpeckers of the 
second. 

Since our birds readily fall into two natural 
groups because of what they eat, the person 
desiring winter bird neighbors must supply 
foods suited to the birds in both groups. 
Cracked grains, small seeds, bread crumbs, 
oatmeal, and other similar foods should be 
offered the seed eaters, and suet and finely- 
chopped meats the insect eaters. Many 
birds like a mixed diet and eat both suet and 
seeds freely. Chickadees, nuthatches, and 
blue jays are good examples of such birds. 

Elaborate and costly feeding devices, or 
very simple home-made ones may be used, 
depending entirely upon the means and whims 
of the individual. From the standpoint of the 
bird, simple devices are just as good if not 
better than elaborate ones. A hungry bird is 
not at all particular. .If he were, the chances 
are that he would feed from the simpler and 
cruder devices in preference to others, since 
they are more what he is used to. 

Seeds, cracked grains, bread crumbs, and 
oatmeal may be spread on the ground or 
trampled snow or they may be placed on a 
food tray. If desired the tray may be pro- 
vided with a roof and wind shield of some 


NUTHATCH AN 


D JUNCO (ON EDGE OF TRAY) AT 
THE WRITER’S FREE LUNCH COUNTER 


kind. Food shelters, window-boxes and 
shelves, weathercock food trays and other 
elaborate devices also may be used. Suet 
may be tied to a post, tree, or suet stick. 
Wind the string around and around the stick 
and suet so that the suet is held firmly in place 
with a network of string. This will keep some 
bird from carrying off the entire piece. 

But in addition to food, birds need a water 
and grit supply. They need water when the 
ground is bare and grit when there is a great 
deal of snow on the ground. Naturally, when 
there is snow on the ground they will eat that 
for a water supply. When the ground is bare, 
finely-crushed ice takes its place very well. 
Obviously, when the ground is bare, the birds 
do not need sand or fine gravel for their supply 
of grit. They can then, as a rule, find all they 
want. But when the snow is deep, a little 
sand and gravel should be placed where the 
birds can get them. You will be surprised to 
note how freely birds eat snow and crushed 
ice for a water supply and sand and fine gravel 
for a supply of grit. 

We feed the birds each winter and have 
many delightful winter bird neighbors. We 
feed the seed eaters mainly on oatmeal and 
bread crumbs, and the others on suet and 
meat scraps. We place the oatmeal and 
crumbs on a simple food tray and tie the suet 
to a suet stick fastened to the corner of the 
tray. The tray is located well up from the 
ground just east of the house. The birds are 
thus protected from natural enemies as well 
as from the cold northwest winds. The ac- 
companying pictures show the device as well 
as a number of our feathered guests. Our 
guests have included such birds as the tree 
sparrow, slate-colored junco, English sparrow, 
chickadee, white-breasted nuthatch, downy 
woodpecker, hairy woodpecker, blue jay and 
bob-white. We sprinkle corn about the base 
of some great oak for the bob-whites. We 
have had a red-headed woodpecker or two 
visit our device, though on the whole these 
birds are too thrifty and independent to need 
any help. 


THRIFT 


THE Chipmunk who in Autumn filled his Cell 
Can pass the hardest Winter very well. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 890 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. Full return postage should be enclosed with 
each manuscript submitted. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 


E read the other day of the transporting 
of two billion bees from Southern 
California to Utah and Idaho, where alfalfa 
and clover were in blossom. These busy 
workers, on what was certainly no holiday 
trip, produced for their owners several tons 
of honey. The season over at the points to 
which they were transported, they were car- 
ried back to California for the winter, where 
fruits and flowers will soon again be in abun- 
dant blossom and where they will reward their 
owners by other tons of honey. Besides this 
there is the vital work of pollination which 
these tiny creatures do. 

This reminds us of the fact that centuries 
before Christ, in Egypt, apiarists took their 
bees in open boats slowly up the Nile so that, 
as the blossoms came and went along the banks 
of that ancient river, the little plunderers 
might rob them of their sweetness. 


A WORD FOR THE VEGETARIAN 
ONALD B. MacMILLAN, the Arctic 


explorer, says: 

“Four years of eating whole wheat bread, 
chocolate, dehydrated fruits and vegetables, 
surely ought to constitute a very thorough 
test of the nutritive value of these foods. 
Just such a prolonged test has convinced me 
that I could live indefinitely even in the 
Arctic upon such foods.” 

; Shackleton, in “The Heart of the Antarc- 
tic,”’ says: 

“During our entire trip from 1907 to 1909, 
we did not develop a single case of sickness, 
relying almost exclusively upon whole wheat 
biscuit, dehydrated fruits and _ vegetables, 
marrowfat peas, lentils, and kidney beans. 
We carried with us dried prunes, peaches, 
apricots, raisins, currants, apples, dehydrated 
potatoes, carrots, cabbage, onions, Brussels 
sprouts, cauliflower, celery, spinach, parsley, 
mint, rhubarb, mushrooms, and artichokes, 
to the extent of 3,800 pounds, with 2,240 
pounds of whole wheat biscuits.” 


NO insect is a parasite on its own species. 
I know of no instance, not one, excepting 
man, of parasites who consume the provisions 
hoarded by a worker of the same species. 
FaBreE 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society in your will. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND THE 
CARPENTIER GIFT 

IFTEEN years ago the late General Car- 

pentier gave a hundred thousand dollars 
to Columbia University with the understand- 
ing that it was to be used for the purpose of 
humane education. A chair was established 
on “The Henry Bergh Foundation for the 
Promotion of Humane Education in Columbia 
University.”’ From conversations with Gen- 
eral Carpentier, it is known by personal 
friends that he expected certain definite things 
to be done by the University which should 
awaken and foster a deeper and kindlier atti- 
tude toward all sentient life and, by such 
means as the Fund would permit, widen the 
influence of those principles of justice and 
compassion which are the fundamentals of 
humane education. 

What. so far as its reports go, has the Uni- 
versity done? It has published certain rather 
voluminous treatises on the history of hu- 
mane societies in this country and on humane 
legislation, but so far as the humane societies 
themselves are able to learn has done little 
if anything to carry out the actual purpose of 
the donor of the Fund. 

At last the humane societies have become 
so disappointed at the action of the University, 
and so assured that nothing is likely to be done 
in fulfilling the General’s wishes, that at the 
annual meeting of the American Humane 
Association held last October in Toledo, the 
following Resolution was unanimously voted: 

Wuereas, fifteen years have passed since 
General Carpentier gave to Columbia Univer- 
sity the sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
to be used for the promotion of humane edu- 
cation, and, 

Wuereas, it does not appear from the re- 
ports published by said University that much, 
if anything, has been done, except to repub- 
lish reports of humane societies, and, 

Wuereas, the last of these compendiums 
has some grossly inaccurate statements, 
therefore, 

RESOLVED, that we, the members of The 
American Humane Association, record our 
earnest protest and our desire that proper 
steps be taken to have the gift of General 
Carpentier used for the real promotion of 
humane education. 


THE ACTION OF OUR SOCIETIES 
OLLOWING the action taken by the 


American Humane Association Com- 
mittee as reported above, our two Societies, 
at the October meeting of Directors, voted 
that the President should write the Dean this 
letter: 

Boston, Mass. 
October 17, 1925 
Dean 
Columbia University 
New York 
Dear Sir: 

At a meeting of the directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, the second oldest organization of 
its kind founded in this country, and also at a 
meeting of the directors of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, the following was 
unanimously voted: 

That we approve the Resolution passed at 
the recent Convention of the American 
Humane Association held at Toledo, Ohio, 
relative to the evident failure of Columbia 
University to carry out the purpose of General 


Horace W. Carpentier as implied by his gift to 
the institute of $100,000; and that we als» 
express to the University our own conviction 
that the Carpentier Fund is not being admin- 
istered in accordance with the wishes of Gen- 
eral Carpentier; and, further, that if the Uni- 
versity has any written statement of General 
Carpentier which justifies it in its present 
administration of the Fund, it should make it 
public. 

It was further voted to ask why, in the large 
volume known as ““The Humane Movement,” 
‘‘prepared on the Henry Bergh Foundation for 
the promotion of humane education in Co- 
lumbia University,” there was no mention of 
the fact that the Chair had been founded as a 
result of General Carpentier’s gift of $100,000. 

I am 
Very truly yours, 
Francis H. 
President 


This is the reply received from the presi- 
dent, Nicholas Murray Butler: 


Columbia University 
New York 
October 23, 1925 
Francis H. Rowley, Esq., President 
170 Longwood Avenue 
Back Bay Station 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of October 17 ad- 
dressed to the Dean, Columbia University, 
New York, I beg to advise you that the reso- 
lution to which you refer would seem to us 
of more importance if it were based upon any 
knowledge of the facts or of General Carpen- 
tier’s expressed wishes and purposes in con- 
nection with his gift. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Murray BuTLer 


President 


To this we replied: 
October 24, 1925 
President Nicholas Murray Butler 
Columbia University 
New York 


Dear Sir: 

I have received your letter of October 23 
in reply to mine sent to the Dean of the Uni- 
versity. 

I had hoped that some authority connected 
with the University would be willing to give 
the humane societies of the country knowl- 
edge of the facts with regard to General Car- 
pentier’s “expressed wishes and purposes in 
connection with his gift,” to which you refer 
in your letter. 

Why the facts were not told in the first 
large volume published by the University on 
the Henry Bergh Foundation and known as 
“The Humane Movement,” we have yet to 
learn. 

Iam 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Francis H. 
President 


It is certainly to be hoped that the Univer- 
sity may yet be induced to treat with the 
humane organizations of the country in a far 
less cavalierly manner. 


OuR compliments to the Toronto, Ontario, 
Humane Society for its excellent magazine, 
The Humane Pleader. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
WALTER M. KENDALL, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Cuarues G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston 

CHartes E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Regent 6100 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN AmBROSE F. Now.in 
Harvey R. Enos 
WALTER B. Pore J]. A. LeCain 
Davip A. Botton Epwin D. Moopy 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Mrs. Epira W. President 
Mrs. Lucrus Cummrinas, Vice-President 
Mrs. A. J. Fursusu, Treasurer 
Miss Heten W. Porter, Secretary 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............. 718 
Animals examined ............. 4,676 
Number of prosecutions......... 34 
Number of convictions.......... 33 
Horses taken from work........ 128 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 238 


Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Animals inspected.............. 27,048 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


_ The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during October of $1,000 from a friend; $200 
from Mme. A. de C.; $100 from Miss E. G. H.; 
$25 each from Mrs. E. F. U., The Misses K., 
and W. H. R.; and $20 from Mrs. J. M. L. 

The Society has heen remembered in the 
will of Mrs. Geneva E. Lester of Springfield. 
November 10, 1925. 


THE AUXILIARY FAIR 


E go to press too early to give an 

account of the annual Hospitality 

Day and Sale of the Women’s Auxiliary, held 

at the Angell Animal Hospital, November 10. 

A full account of the affair will be given in 
Our Dumb Animals for January. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. | 
FE. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. | 
Harry L. ALuen, Superintendent | 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 709 Cases 1,341 
Dogs 500 Dogs 1,019 
Cats 182 Cats 311 
Horses Q1 Birds 6 
Birds 4 Horses 4 
Monkey 1 Squirrel 1 
Squirrel 1 
Operations 456 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,’15, 52,062 
Free Dispensary cases ............. 76,359 


A MAYOR’S SUGGESTION 


T was a pleasure indeed to read in the 

Boston papers that a Massachusetts 
mayor is responsible for introducing practical 
humane education into the schools of his city, 
particularly as that city (Cambridge) is one 
of the largest in New England. Says the 
Boston Post: 

Carrying out Mayor Edward W. Quinn’s 
suggestion that kindness to animals be taught 
to children in the public schools, Superintend- 
ent of Schools M. E. Fitzgerald has called a 
meeting of the masters to make arrangements 
for the lessons, which will be of not more than 
five minutes’ duration each day. 

Mayor Quinn’s suggestion has met with 
commendation from Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
president of the American Humane Education 
Society, who has offered medals to the pupils 
who adapt themselves best to the lessons and 
perform some actual act of kindness to an 
animal. Mayor Quinn in his suggestion to 
Superintendent of Schools Fitzgerald has in- 
cluded the medal idea and Dr. Rowley has 
expressed a willingness to offer them in behalf 
of the Society. 


RIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 


HE Rev. B. G. Bourchier, M.A., an 
English preacher, in The Animal's 
Friend, strikes straight and hard at some of the 
cruelties of our modern day. He says in part: 
Nobody, surely, who thinks seriously on 
the question concerning animals can tolerate 
for one moment the present out-of-date and 
antiquated methods adopted in the slaughter 
of animals for food. Apart from the abom- 
inable—abominable, because wholly unnec- 
essary—suffering, reform on purely hygienic 
grounds—that is, for the sake of the nation’s 
health—is urgently needed. Fevered and 
germ-laden meat is hardly calculated to have 
the best results. And if, as I maintain, our 
public slaughter-houses leave much to be de- 
sired, what shall I say of the many private 
dens of death, where supervision is unknown. 
Surely, it is little enough to demand (i) that all 
private slaughter-houses be abolished; (ii) that 
every slaughter-man be compelled to possess a 
license to kill; and (iii) that the use of the 
humane killer be made compulsory through- 
out the land. Moreover, so long as they ac- 
cept the hospitality of this country, the Jews 
should be sternly required to conform to our 
national methods in this respect. Likewise all 
other religionists domiciled in England. 

Then there are the performing animals— 
representing, perhaps, the climax or crowning 
point of our injustice. To me it is not a ques- 
tion of whether the animal is trained by cru- 
elty (as I emphatically believe) or by kindness. 
My resentment is due to the fact that any ani- 
mal is upon the stage at all in order to per- 
form inane and stupid tricks. Its presence is 
a travesty. An elephant seated on a tub, 
with a clay pipe stuck in its jaws, fails to 
amuse me. It annoys me. I want to hiss, 
not to laugh. It is all contemptible. It in- 
sults the creature, and—what is more— it in- 
sults the creature’s Creator. He never made 
His creatures for this. 

The truth is—we have lost the art of imagi- 
nation. Indeed, as touching the animals, I 
will make bold to say that nine-tenths of their 
sufferings are due to this appalling lack of 
imagination. We of the British race are not 
by nature, cruel. But because we so seldom 
pause to reflect, intolerable pain is allowed. 
Believe me, I am not anxious to make any- 
body necessarily think as I do, but I am des- 
perately anxious to make all men think. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
when making your will. 


Your dog, if he must be tied, may still enjoy his “daily dozen” exercises by means of this 
trolley-wire arrangement. 


S. P. C. A., Buffalo. 


The cut is from an attractive card issued by the Erie County 
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JUST APATHY 


HAT but culpable apathy is respon- 
sible, for instance, for the continu- 
ance of the primitive and barbarous method of 
throwing cattle, still used in the Jewish 
slaughter-houses? ... The whole perform- 
ance is a barbarous anachronism and a dis- 
grace to any so-called civilization. Yet we do 
not imagine that the respected members of the 
Board of the Shechita revel in cruelty. They 
are only apathetic, and it is quite possible that 
a hundred years more will roll by and many 
more hundred million oxen be done to death 
with unnecessary barbarity before it will be 
to any one’s interest to take the trouble to 
remedy the evil. 
—The Animal’s Friend 


FEED THOU MY SHEEP 
ELEANOR BALDWIN 


MARY sits, silent, in the shed. 

Mary has raised her shining head 

Here where the ewes and lambs are fed. 

Still lies the little Lord asleep. 

Whence came that suppliant voice that said, 
“Feed thou my sheep?” 


Mary has bent her body down 

To brush the loose hay from her gown, 
Among the cattle, white and brown, 
When, from a thousand hills, the sign, 
Like moonlight, silvers Bethlehem town, 
“Feed thou my kine.” 


Mary stands, trembling, in the stall. 

The long rays of the lantern fall 

Where the Babe slumbers sweet and small. 
An ominous wind, a door that slams— 
Again that patient, potent call, 

“Feed thou my lambs.” 


AGAINST THE DARK DAY 


A FRIEND of our cause, deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of those who devote 
themselves to humane work, generally with 
little or no conpensation, has given the 
American Humane Education Society a thou- 
sand dollars as the beginning of a fund the 
income of which is to be used for such as those 
to whom we have just referred when reduced 
to financial need by any misfortune. This 
fund we shall sacredly hold in trust for such 
humane workers. Are there not others like 
this thoughtful friend who will help in this 
same direction by their contributions for this 
purpose? 


NOTHING FINER 


OULD any salute to the flag be finer than 
this coming from the lips of a group of 
Jewish school children? 


“Flag of our great Republic, guardian of 
our homes, whose stars and stripes stand for 
bravery, purity, truth, and union, we salute 
thee. We, the natives of distant lands, who 
find rest under thy folds, do pledge our hearts, 
our lives, our sacred honor, to love and pro- 
tect thee, our country, and the liberty of the 
American people forever.” 


MISS FINLEY IN VIRGINIA 


NE of the most active workers of the 

American Humane Education Society 
is Miss Blanche Finley, with headquarters in 
Richmond, Virginia. Through her efforts 
humane education has been introduced gener- 
ally into the schools of Richmond and also 
into many rural schools. Last spring she 
conducted a large prize poster contest, which 
stimulated a greater interest than ever before 
on the part of pupils representing nearly every 
school in the city. The humane film, “The 
Bell of Atri,” has been shown widely in the 
schools, and many stereopticon addresses have 
been given. Miss Finley also often speaks 
before adult audiences, such as Women’s 
Clubs, Parent Teacher Associations, etc. 


On November 20, at the meeting of the 
Virginia State Teachers Association, in Nor- 
folk, Miss Finley will conduct a humane 
education exhibit, with a display of books, 
posters, etc., and will freely distribute many 
hundreds of leaflets on the teaching of 
kindness to animals and on their care and 
treatment, 


JOHN MUIR, THE NATURALIST 


T has been interesting in reading the life 
of this loved and honored student of 
nature to learn of his love for all the creatures 
of wood and field and stream with which he 
came in contact through the long years of his 
intimate association with the wilds of many 
lands. “To him,” says his biographer, ‘“‘the 
most interesting thing about an animal was 
its mind and the uses to which it put the 
same. In this he differed widely from Jolin 
Burroughs, who seemed to become a more and 
more outspoken champion of the mechanistic 
theory of animal behavior which explains the 
actions of animals in the terms of blind in- 
stinct. It was refreshing and amusing to 
hear him go after the so-called animal psy- 
chologists and behaviorists bent on making 
out, in some cases at least, that animals are 
nothing but ‘machines in fur and feathers.’ ” 
“Tt ought to be added,” continues the author, 
“that Muir as early as 1867 confided to his 
note-book his belief that one of the greatest 
hindrances to a fruitful study of the intelli- 
gence and individual characteristics of animals 
was the average human being’s insufferable 
self-conceit; that his egotism magnifies his 
lordship of creation until he is incapable of 
seeing that animals are our earth-born com- 
panions and fellow-mortals. To the fact 
that the lord-of-creation idea has an abused 
Biblica! origin he attributed the fact that the 
‘fearfully good and orthodox are the first to 
cry heresy’ on everyone whose sympathies 
reach out a single hair’s breadth beyond the 
boundary epidermis of our own species. Not 
content with taking all of earth, they also 
claim the celestial country as the only ones 
who possess the kind of souls for whom that 
imponderable empire was planned.” He 
denounced that often mean, blind, loveless 
doctrine that animals have neither minds nor 
souls, have no rights that we are bound to 
respect, and are made only for man to be 
petted, spoiled, slaughtered, and enslaved. 
Muir was a deeply religious man, never 
amid all the problems that arose in his scien- 
tific studies losing his joyous and triumphant 
faith in the infinite goodness and wisdom at 
the heart of the universe. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and Com- 
pany, to whom are entrusted the care and man- 
agement of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 
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THE DOG 


s| SHE Christian Science Monitor, writing of 

the dog in the Arctic regions, says: 
Civilization has never overtaken the dog. 
Possibly it will never pass him. Crowned as 
the titular king of the Far North, he promises 
to maintain his undisputed sovereignty for 
years to come. Perchance from the corner of 
his eye he will observe, as time goes on, an 
adventuresome airplane or silver-tinted 
dirigible exploring bis domains. But if Com- 
mander MacMillan is correct in his prognos- 
tication, the dog need fear no usurpation of 
his throne. He has not adapted the region to 
himself, but has adapted himself to the 
inevitable. 


MRS. FISKE’S HUMANE ACTIVITY 


HEREVER Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske happens to have an engagement 
on her present tour, there she appears at one 
or more gatherings in the interest of prevent- 
ing cruelty to animals and especially in arous- 
ing enthusiasm for stopping the cruelties of 
trapping fur-bearing animals. A recent letter 
from an officer of the Kentucky Animal Res- 
cue League, of Louisville, says: ‘‘All of us 
here have been interested and deeply thrilled, 
for the reason that Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske has been in our city during the past 
week. She has given two addresses for us, 
has visited our headquarters at the pound, 
and has delighted us in every way by her vital 
interest in our work. We feel that an impetus 
has been given to humane work by Mrs. 
Fiske, that an enthusiasm has been aroused 
by her which we could have called forth in 
no other way.” 
Would that the stage had more Mrs. 
Fiskes! 


HUMANE DEFENSE LEAGUE OF 
HOUSTON 


TS GS are happening down in Houston, 
Texas, as the result of the organization 
of the Humane Defense League which was 
chartered by the state last March. Due to 
the efforts of Theo. D. Meyer, founder and 
president, the way of the transgressor is hard 
indeed when it comes to the abuse of animals. 
The League has already handled about 500 
cases and this month is opening an animal 
refuge and clinic. So far its work has been 
accomplished without paid officers, as the 
new society is very short of funds. Its pres- 
ent membership is about 200. Governor 
Miriam A, Ferguson and Mayor Holcombe 
are honorary members, and the work of the 
League has been well supported by the daily 
press of Houston. A juvenile department has 
been organized with thirty-five members. 
Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts are co-operating 
in this branch. 

Mr. Meyer and his faithful colleagues are 
working under many difficulties. A judge in 
Houston is reported to have made a ruling 
that the humane law, under which conviction 
was sought for working a mule with sores, was 
unconstitutional because of its vagueness. 
Other prominent officials, including city-paid 
lawyers, are accused of having defended per- 
sons charged with cruelty to animals. The 
Humane Defense League, by exposing some 
of the corrupt practises in Houston, is thus 
serving a far larger mission than the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. It should have the 
moral support, and all possible encourage- 
ment from humane societies and individuals 
everywhere. 


LACONIA POLICE SEND DOG HOME 


New Hampshire City Finds Adopted Pet is 
Owned in Southbridge, Mass. 

ED,” the dog adopted by the Police 

Department of the city of Laconia, 

“the City on the Lakes,” his long quest ended, 

has found his own and with the loving arms 


Photo from Boston Post 


“THE LOST DOG OF LACONIA” 


of little six-year-old Zenas Henley, his chum 
and playmate of puppyhood days, again 
around his neck is happy once more. 

It happened in this way: “Ted,” also 
known as “Bingo,” but whose true name it 
appears is “Buster,”- has for more than two 
years past been the subject of much noto- 
riety in type, having been the subject of an 
article by Judge Fowler of the Laconia 
Municipal Court in the Laconia News & 
Critic, and, in April, 1923, in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, and also having his picture and story 
recently in the Boston Post. 

It was the story in the Post, however, which 
brought ‘“Ted” to his long lost people. The 
family of Zenas Henley of Southbridge, Mass., 
read the Post article and Mrs. Henley wrote 
to the Laconia Police Department, stating 
that they were quite sure the dog was one 
lost by them and requesting further informa- 
tion. This letter was turned over to Judge 
Fowler. 

The resulting correspondence convinced the 
Henley family and also Judge Fowler that 
the dog was doubtless the one lost by the 
former, but on Thursday, October 8, while 
further action was being considered, there 
came a happening which very nearly upset 
all plans. 

A young man driving an automobile bear- 
ing a Massachusetts number plate, drove into 
The Weirs and stated that he was searching 
for this dog, claiming it belonged to him. He 
was put in touch over the telephone with 
Judge Fowler at Laconia, but he declined to 
consent to a personal interview. Judge 
Fowler sensed danger in the situation, and 
having an intuitive feeling that something 
was wrong, invoked the aid of the police. 
Deputy Chief Foster at once took such action 
as resulted in “Ted” being rescued at The 
Weirs from the car of this man just as he 
was about to drive away with him, and the 
man admitted to the Deputy that the dog 
was not his. 

Officer Pauquette brought the dog to 
Laconia and kept him at his home until 
Saturday morning, when he was sent by ex- 


press to the Henleys at Southbridge. Little 
Zenas Henley had been going to the express 
office in Southbridge every day for several 
days and returning with tears in his eyes 
because “Buster,” by which name he will 
hereafter be known, had not come, and it can 
easily be imagined with what joy he looked 
into Buster’s big brown eyes through the bars 
of the crate when at last he found him there. 

Certain it is that this gentle, lovable dog 
will be missed by a host of friends in this 
section of New Hampshire, among them 
being Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. James, in whose 
home he was always welcome and where. he 
spent most of his time in the winter; Kelley 
the janitor at the Colonial Theater, who had 
rather give him a hamburg steak than to eat 
it himself, and who always had a warm bed 
for him in the basement of the theater in cold 
weather; trainmen of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad who forgot to stop the train to put 
him off at an intermediate station when he 
took the train at The Weirs for Laconia or 
Plymouth as he did not infrequently; mem- 
bers of the Laconia Police Department, who 
always took a kindly interest in him; “Charlie” 
Carroll, whose prompt action in notifying 
Judge Fowler foiled his intended kidnapper, 
and the Judge himself, who was friend and 
protector from the first, who paid his license 
fee in 1924 and 1925, and who really felt 
genuine qualms of conscience when he sent 
him away, and many others who always had 
a kind word and a caress for him. 


THE DROMEDARY 


HE Arabian camel has but one hump. 
The two-humped breed is slow and of 
little use except as a beast of burden. The 
one-humped camel is the dromedary. It is 
the Greek word for a camel that runs. 
Although camels can go for long periods 
without water, when they do drink, they more 
than make up for lost time. It takes a half 
hour to water them, but each camel can ac- 
commodate a nice little swallow of twenty 
gallons. They usually live for about twenty- 
five years. Over good ground first-class 


Arabian dromedaries can trot up to twenty- 
one miles an hour, canter up to twenty-eight 
miles an hour, and gallop up to thirty-two 
with their legs going like huge pistons. 

From “With Lawrence in Arabia” 


; 


Keystone 
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“We are the little helpless ones who say— 


CAN THESE BE MEN? 
DOSKA 


OH, is it Life we love, 

And seek to love— 

Or Death, that brings release; 
That makes Life cease 

To be? In Death, no ache, 
Could ever make 

Our hearts shriek out their cries, 
Through tear-dimmed eyes. 

But [ife—where men can smile 
And scoff, the while 

They kill—or watch men kill, 
Holds torture still. 


Today, I saw this thing— 
And so I bring 

The tale to you, as though 
You did not know. 

A little hero dog, 

A mongrel dog— 

His Master’s life had saved. 
For him he’d braved— 

And now, today a man, 
But is he man? 

Drove by—and struck his head— 
The dog is dead. 


I saw men at their work, 
Who even smirked 

With ugly lack of love, 

For that dog’s love. 

Some others turned their heads 
“He's dumb,” —they said. 
And never caréd at all 

To see him fall— 

And he who took that life 
Passed on, as if 

A stone had struck his wheel. 
Are these men real? 


As long as men are hard, 
And life is marred 

By those who cannot see 
That there can be 

The richest, truest love 

In silent love; 

And those who cannot speak 
Are labeled weak; 

As long as men exist 

Who are like this— 

Then must the world go on, 
And ever on; 

While heaven keeps away! 


Give us but justice this and every day, 


Then God may hear you when you also pray.” 


The Sacred Toad That Weeps Tears of Blood 


GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


URIO dealers of the Southwest annually 
sell to tourists thousands of horned 
lizards, the sacred toads that weep tears of 
blood. This is an abominable traffic, viewed 
from whatever angle. The tourist buying a 
live lizard has a creature doomed to an early 
death. It is unreasonable to expect that little 
creature to live in captivity out of its environ- 
ment. The purchaser of a dead specimen has 
no better excuse. The demand of the curio 
dealer took the little animal out of its field of 
usefulness forever. Surely any one knowing 
the horned lizard’s place in nature’s plan of 
checks and balances would hesitate to buy 
when offered one as a curio. 

The “horned toad” is a misnomer. It is 
not even related to the toad family. It is a 
lizard of the genus Phrynosoma, of which 
there are nineteen known species and sub- 
species. All but eight are found in the United 
States, these eight being distinctly Mexican. 

The horned lizard has a flat, oval body cov- 
ered with keeled, spiney scales and a circlet of 
horns upon the head. Horns and scales are 
moulted annually. 

This lizard’s size varies according to spe- 
cies. The pigmy has a body no larger than a 
thumbnail, while that of the largest species 
may be four or more inches in diameter. Its 
head is short and somewhat triangular in 
shape, with a sharp projecting margin. The 
tail adds length, that, too, depending upon the 
species. 

The circlet of horns is a distinctive feature 
of this lizard. On the defensive it lowers its 
head and raises its scaly back to receive any 
blow. This circlet of sharp horns is a pro- 
tection against its greatest enemy, the rattle- 
snake. Dead rattlers have been found with 
the horns of their victims protruding through 
their bodies. Others have been found with 
the lizard stuck in the throat. Such incidents 
were undoubtedly the basis of the Indian tra- 
dition that a horned lizard was able to burrow 
its way out of a snake’s stomach. 

The horned lizard is an expert at camou- 
flage. It is always the color of the ground it 
inhabits. If on white sand, it is very white; 
if on black, almost black; and those found 
amid vari-colored rocks of mountain slopes 
show red and sometimes blue. A change of 
color, however, seems to require from one to 
two days. 

The early settlers of the Southwest called 
the horned lizard the “‘sacred toad” because 
it “wept tears of blood.” This is indeed a 
strange habit. The first indication of the 
phenomenon noticeable is a swelling of the 
eyelids so that they bulge from the head. All 
the time the eyes are tightly closed and the 
animal is perfectly quiet. Suddenly a fine 
stream of blood shoots up from beneath an 
upper eyelid, with force enough to send it six 
or eight inches before breaking into a spray 
that may reach two feet. No one seems to 
know why the lizard does this. Some claim 
it is due to fear, while others argue that it is 
the lizard’s defense. It appears that the 
creature has the power to increase the blood 
pressure in the region of the eyes so that the 
veins burst to release a shower of blood. Not 
every lizard of this genus can be induced to 
“weep tears of blood.” I found only three 
out of a total of forty-five examined. 

There are in this world many people who 


can see no reason for protecting any wild 
creature, especially one not serving as food for 
man, but there is a very good reason for pro- 
tecting the horned lizard. 

The sum total of our annual destruction by 
ants is an enormous one in the Southwest. A 
great sum is spent for control. Because ants 


THE “HORNED TOAD,” REALLY A LIZARD 


sting and contain a disagreeable acid, birds 
and animals pass them by when in quest of 
food; but there is one exception, the horned 
lizard. In the early morning the little animal 
may be seen near the entrance of an ant’s 
burrow. As soon as an ant appears, the lizard 
raises itself well up on its legs to avoid being 
bitten, darts for the ant to catch it on its viscid 
tongue, then settles down to swallow and await 
another. Why the lizard is not stung inter- 
nally has not yet been explained by science. 
No doubt the lining of its stomach must be 
particularly adapted to withstand the poison- 
ous sting of the ant. When the ant stings the 
lizard externally, the latter shows great dis- 
comfort. I once put a lizard—with good in- 
tention—in an inclosure around an ant’s 
burrow. The ants attacked it in force and 
would probably have stung the lizard to 
death had I not released it. 

How many ants does a horned lizard require 
for a meal? No one seems to know. Once 
I watched while one gobbled up eighty when 
a passing dog frightened the lizard away. 
Think of eating eighty fiery red ants! Evi- 
dently the ant population of that particular 
burrow was exhausted, for two days later I 
could find neither the lizard nor a single ant. 
Had the ants of the burrow been left unmo- 
lested they would have eaten every bit of 
vegetation within a radius of ten feet. 

The “horned toad” should be renamed 
“America’s ant-eater,” and its destruction 
prohibited except when really necessary for 
scientific research to redound to its benefit 
and with a view to conservation. 

DOES the insect really require to emit these 
resounding effusions, these vociferous avow- 
als, in order to declare its passion? Consult 
the immense majority whom the conjunction 
of the sexes leaves silent. In the violin of the 
grasshopper, the bagpipe of the tree-frog, and 
the cymbals of the Cacan I see only their 
peculiar means of expressing the joy of living, 
the universal joy which every species of ani- 
mal expresses after its kind. FABRE 

PEOPLE who are not kind to animals should 
be educated to be kind to them, and if educa- 
tion is impossible the law should be invoked. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


HERE man was all too marred with 
sin, 
The lowly kine were bidden in; 
Where angels were unfit to come, 
These humble entered holydom— 
There in the stable with the beast, 
The Christmas Child hath spread his 
feast. 
These His adorers were before 
The kings and shepherds thronged the 
door, 
And where no angels knelt there kneeled, 
The innocent creatures of the field. 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING 
SranLey Rocers in Round Table Quest 


UNTING increased 190 per cent during 
the ten-year period from 1911 to 1922. 
At that time, there was 4,495,007 licensed 
hunters in the United States, and about 1,000,- 
000 unlicensed. If each of these killed only 
five creatures during the year, it would mean 
the destruction of 27,000,000 lives and an 
amount of suffering on the part of helpless 
birds and animals utterly beyond comprehen- 
sion. A few of the figures giving the number 
of skins offered for sale in a single week in 
St. Louis, the fur center of the United States, 
will show why some of our most interesting 
animals are rapidly being exterminated: 


Muskrat .... 333,500 Red fox .... 155,000 
Opossum . 364,000 Bear ....... 4,800 
Squirrel . 400,000 Raccoon .... 21,000 


(Do you wonder that the tree squirrel is 
now extinct in over 90 per cent of its former 
range?) 

Unfortunately, most people do not realize 
that bears are one of our most intelligent and 
peaceable creatures, that they are among the 
nicest animals we have, and that they posi- 
tively will not maliciously harm anyone unless 
man has persecuted or injured them. I have 
had considerable experience with wild bears 
and know this to be true. Bears are naturally 
friendly. Think of it! Four thousand, eight 
hundred bear hides offered for sale in one 
great city! 

The law requires, I believe, that trappers 
visit their traps at least once each day, but in 
remote sections of the country, very little at- 
tention is paid to this law. Animals are often 
left to suffer horrible tortures for days at a 
time. The agony caused by the trap is so 
great that the trapped creature not infre- 
quently gnaws its own leg off in order to 
escape. I have in my possession a trap from 
which a coyote escaped in this manner with 
the gnawed-off leg still in it. 

Even though each animal remained in the 
trap for only one day (and many remain for 
several), it would mean that in order to supply 
the skins listed above, the suffering endured 
would be equivalent to one animal’s enduring 
the most appalling, acute physical anguish 
for 3,230 years. And remember that the list 
above is only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
whole list, so the suffering involved is entirely 
beyond comprehension. 

Remember also that this great wrong is 
committed each year so that “ladies” may 
wear furs. Every woman who wears a fur 


is a direct contributor to this terrible cruelty. 
If women did not buy furs, there would be no 
market for them, and their original owners 
would be living their own lives out in the 
forest, where they were intended to be lived. 


HELPING THE 
HELPLESS 


SPECIAL corre- 
spondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor 
writes from Dublin, Ire- 
land, as follows:— 


There are many 
authentic instances in 
which a wild animal 
when sorely pressed has 
instinctively turned to a 
human being for succor, 
and one of these which 
came under the writer’s 
notice seemed especially 
touching and beautiful. 

Her sister-in-law was 
sitting out in the fields 
one day not far from 
their country home in a 
beautiful part of Ireland. 
Suddenly she heard the 
baying of hounds, and 
knew that a hunt was in 


“BROWNIE,” EQUINE HERO OF “NORIE AND THE OUTLAW” 
A story by Nora Campbell, published as a four-page leaflet by the American 
Humane Education Society. 


(See price in list on inside front cover.) 


progress, and was rapidly 
coming in her direction. Being a great lover 
of animals, her heart went out with a throb of 
compassion to the little creature, whatever it 
was, which was at that moment fleeing for its 
life. Scarcely had this thought come to her 
when there leaped into her lap that wildest 
and shyest of all wild animals—a hare. 

W ithout a moment’s hesitation she caught 
it up in her arms and ran toward the house. 
Behind her came the dogs, giving full tongue, 
and behind them the horsemen in their gay 
red hunting coats; but never for a second did 
it occur to her to abandon the little animal 
which in its hour of need had turned to her for 
aid. She gasped as she ran, “It’s—all right! 
Don’t be—afraid. They—won’t—get you! 
I’ve got you—now!” 

Soon she was racing up the terraced gar- 
dens and up the broad stone steps, literally 
slamming the door against the nose of the 
foremost dog. Once inside, on and up the 
wide staircase she ran, until an attic room 
was reached. There she deposited her little 
charge, and having locked the door, put the 
key in her pocket, and came slowly and pant- 
ingly downstairs to face the huntsmen; 
while the dogs, nonplussed, ran hither and 
thither, encircling the house. 

Most of the men on horseback drawn up 
on the wide gravel sweep were social acquaint- 
ances; one or two were even friends of the 
family. Bareheaded, they explained to her 
that unless she surrendered the hare their 
day’s sport was spoiled. She listened quietly 
to what they had to say, standing straight and 
tall on the portico, and answered: 

“Gentlemen, if you stay here all day, or all 
night, for that matter, it will make no differ- 
ence. That little creature turned to me for 
protection in its time of need, and I will not be- 
tray its trust. I will never surrender it to you.” 

There was no mistaking the quiet deter- 
mination in her tone. One by one they turned 
and rode away, the dogs following; and soon 
only the usual quiet, pastoral sounds pervaded 
the air. . 


The Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., Philadelphia, 
offers a prize of $10 to the one who will sub- 
mit a new word fitly describing a person who 
is naturally and callously cruel to animals. 
The suggestion must be received by January 
15, 1926. 


SLAUGHTERING OF SEA LIONS 


HE following news item appeared in the 
New York papers last fall: 

“The Government of the Dominion of Can- 
ada has authorized the destruction of sea lions 
preying upon salmon and other edible fish in 
the waters off Vancouver Island. The Gov- 
ernment patrol boat ““Givenchy”’ was assigned 
recently to this duty and was instructed to 
proceed among the productive salmon areas 
in the vicinity of Virgin Rocks. The crew 
used machine guns and rifles and killed 2,500 
sea lions in the first two weeks.” 

The report has just been made that this 
year’s hunt for sea lions netted a larger num- 
ber of individuals, the total being 2,827 killed. 

Scientific examination of the stomachs of 
sea lions has shown that they feed chiefly on 
squid, cuttlefish and octopus, and rarely 
touch salmon and other “edible fishes.” 

Authorizing the wholesale destruction of 
these animals is not excusable on the ground 
of ignorance, for it is known that the British 
Columbia Government is well informed as to 
the natural history of the sea lion and that 
salmon are becoming scarce not because of sea 
lions, but because of canneries. 


THE LOCARNO PACT 


HAT finer thing was ever said by any 
American ambassador than this? 
“We cannot grow peace out of force, any 

more than figs out of thistles. We have 
tried the experiment for centuries and the 
results have always been failure. Out of 
force nothing comes in the end but force, while 
Locarno is a striking example of the truth 
that peace comes from good-will.” 
THE behavior of men to the lower animals 
and their behavior to each other bear a con- 
stant relationship. HERBERT SPENCER 


THE only way I can account for the big skull 
found in South Africa is that it must have 
belonged to a golf player who died just after 
winning his first tournament. 

Witt RocErs 


A year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals 
will make an excellent Christmas gift. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and twenty-one new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in October. Of these, 
203 were in schools of Massachusetts; 163 
in schools of Rhode Island; 121 in schools of 
Virginia; 46 in schools of Texas; 23 in schools 
of South Carolina; 19 in schools of Maine; 
11 in Canada; ten in schools of Tennessee; 
nine in schools of Georgia; six in schools of 
Washington; four in schools of Minnesota; and 
one each in New York, Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
Alabama, California and the Bahama Islands. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 152,276 


JUNIOR S. P. C. A. OF HOBOKEN 


ITH a membership of 350 the Junior 
S. P. C. A. of Hoboken, N. J., has an 
average attendance of about 200 at its meet- 
ings, which are held twice a month. Princi- 
pal J. J. Griffin of School 4 arranges to have 
his school used as a meeting-place. Other 
teachers do everything in their power to 
assist. The drawing teacher encouraged the 
pupils to take part in a humane poster con- 
test and 132 posters were submitted. Among 
the topics for the talks at meetings last year 
were: “Our Native Birds,” “The Jack Lon- 
-don Club,” and “Little Furry Creatures.” 
A play called “Benjy in Beastland” was given 
‘by the members. Nearly one hundred cats 
and dogs, besides owls and turtles, have been 
rescued. The sum of $70 was earned by 
members who sold newspapers, junk, and 
‘second-hand clothing. This money was given 
to various humane organizations and some of 
it to needy persons. Complaints of cruelty 
are made to the proper officials and commit- 
tees are appointed to confer with the police 
.and to inspect the public pound. A letter of 
protest against the rodeo was sent to the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce. 
These are a few of the things a really live 
Band can do if it tries to be an influence in the 
community. 


ELIZABETH B. THOMAS, RICHMOND, 
MAINE, AND HER THOROUGHBRED 


AUTUMN 


HIS is the title of a poem written by 
Marion Kimball Green, eleven years 
old, of Lynn, Mass. Surely poets must be 
born; they can’t be made out of eleven short 
years. Is there promise here of a poet for the 
future who will sing for the lowly children of 
wood and field and stream as few have done 
before? This little poem almost seems to 
answer “Yes.” 
The poem follows: 


Chanticleer is crowing loudly 
Frosty challenge to the morn; 

Field-mice in a sudden frenzy 
Hide among the shocks of corn. 


Partridges are in the meadows, 
Pheasants busy by the brooks, 

Finding berries for their babies 
In secreted nooks. 


Squirrel working in the tree-tops 
Storing nuts away, 

Scattering leaves and twigs and mischief 
Till the close of day. 


Flocks of loons and coots and mallards 
Flying southward by the score; 

You can count them by the millions 
And behind them countless more. 


Maples bleeding by the swamp-side 
Flaming red and burnished gold; 

Leaping, lunging, rabbits plunging 
To their winter's fold. 


Smoky, hazy, dreamy, lazy, 
Are the days of lovely fall, 

While the Wood Folk, Flower Folk, Elk Folk 
Leave for Dreamland, one and all. 


Glowing bonfires on the hill, 
Bursting chestnuts never still, 
Sapphire kiss and dreamy haze— 
What can rival autumn days? 


EVERYTHING COMES OUT IN 
WASH 


EMEROI STACY 


IGE” is a bulldog of the highest class, 
with a pedigree any dog might well be 
proud of. He is a member of the family of 
A. A. Price, a well-known merchant of Oregon 
City, Oregon. 

Tige has formed the habit of seeking the 
laundry bag for a sleeping place. The other 
day the laundryman went to make his usual 
morning collection. He picked up the laun- 
dry, which was tied up in a sheet, and, throw- 
ing the big bundle over his shoulder, went to 
the delivery wagon, dumped it into the wagon, 
and started for the laundry. Again picking 
up the sheet and its contents, he started for 
the sorting room. The bundle seemed quite 
heavy, the laundryman had noticed this, and 
he dropped it on the floor with a sigh of relief. 

As the bundle struck the floor, out popped 
the head of a pug-nosed dog with big brown 
eyes and ears that stood alert. The dog was 
not at all excited. He wagged what little 
tail he had, and pulled himself out good- 
naturedly. The laundryman made a special 
delivery of the dog to the Price Brothers’ 
store. Tige wagged his tail, glad to be back 
home again, and contentedly started to hunt 
for another laundry bag in order to finish his 
interrupted nap. 


THE 


. 


ORDER some Be Kind to Animals pins, 
pennants, and humane literature, to give away, 
and thus add to your Christmas joy. 


ALPAUGH BAND OF MERCY 
Alpaugh, Tulare County, California 


IN THE BAHAMAS 


BAND OF MERCY has been organized 

in Kemps Bay, Andros, the Bahamas, 

by Mr. Israel C. Forbes who is the president. 

We have received brief letters, telling of kind 

deeds to animals and of the interest of the 

writers in humane work, from about thirty of 

the members, who all appear very enthusi- 
astic in taking up this cause. 


THE TORTOISE AS A PET 
L. E. EUBANKS 


NY person with a garden has an ideal 
home for the tortoise, or land turtle. 

You can, with very little trouble, make it 
entirely comfortable and happy, and it will 
return your kindness by helping very mate- 
rially to keep the garden in good condition: 
for it eats many kinds of insects, and garden 
waste like fallen petals, withered blossoms, etc. 

Under favorable conditions, tortoises find 
their own food, so if the garden contains 
plenty of moist green stuff, the only thing you 
will have to supply is water. Put it in a 
flower pot saucer, tilted so that your pet can 
reach it easily. 

If its favorite foods are scarce in your gar- 
den, or if it seems to be a poor hunter, provide 
the tortoise with some dandelion, apple par- 
ings, etc.; and in the fall feed some bread and 
milk three or four times a week—every morn- 
ing during a cold spell. 

The tortoise likes warmth and sunshine; 
it rises late and begins to “‘get ready for bed” 
shortly after mid-afternoon. It burrows for 
the winter, and one of the most gratifying 
favors you can confer is to pack some straw 
or other bedding above the place which your 
pet has chosen for its winter sleeping quarters. 

In summer, be sure the tortoise gets enough 
water. On particularly hot, dry days, sprinkle 
it well from a watering can; or do as the 
Italians do—put it in the sink and let the 
cool water run gently on its back for a while. 
In Italy the tortoise is a favorite house pet, 
living in the kitchen and luxuriating on choice 
scraps from the table. Many Italian families 
consider the little land turtle a sort of good 
luck charm, and pet it much as we do our cats. 
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SHARING CHRISTMAS 
MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


T seems, with Christmas time so near, 
That birds and beasts should have some cheer. 
How would it be if girls and boys 
Should share with them their Christmas joys? 


What real pleasure it would be 

To trim the birds a Christmas-tree, 
And give them on this day, at least, 
An extra special Yule-tide feast, 


With crumbs and suet, nuts and seeds, 
And everything a bird most needs 
When its supplies are all ice-bound 
And cold and frozen is the ground. 


There’s many a cat and dog astray 
That suffers hunger Christmas day. 
If one of these you chance to find, 
Would it not pay you to be kind? 


To give these waifs a Christmas meal 
I'm sure would make you children feel 
As happy as the grown-ups do 

When they give Christmas cheer to you. 


“LARRY” BOWEN AND HIS PLAYMATES 


ARRY is five and a half years old. He is a cross of black 
setter and airedale. He has been the particular pal of 
Donald E. Bowen of West Newton, Mass., since he was a six 
weeks’ old puppy and has been a most satisfactory member 
of the Bowen family. In the winter it is not unusual to see 
Larry the only passenger on a twelve-foot double runner 
guided by Donald. In nearly every game the dog expects to 
take an active part. He is seen here with his young master 
and other playmates. 


LITTLE NOMADS AT THE TOP OF THE WORLD—ARCTIC 
SIBERIA—RIDING ON REINDEER 


CHRISTMAS FOR THE BIRDS 


MONG other delightful traits of the Scandinavian people 

is their custom in their Yule festivities of thinking not 

only of the happiness of their little ones, but of teaching these 
children to bear in mind the happiness of others and in par- 
ticular of the animals about them. We have seen that they 
never omit to provide the trusty household nisse with his 
Yule dinner of porridge. But they also remember the birds. 
At the Yule-tide season the market-place of Christiania (now 
Oslo) presents a very gay aspect, filled as it is with spruce trees 
of all sizes for the children’s festival. But there is a feature 
in the Norse Christmas that I have not heard of in any other 
country, in that in this market-place there is for each Christ- 
mas tree a Juleneg, or little sheaf of barley, each person who 


- buys a tree buying also a sheaf. Then, when the tree is set up 


in the main room of the house at Yule-tide for the bairns (born, 
as they are called in Norway), the sheaf of grain is fastened on 
the end of a pole and put out in the yard for a Christmas feast 
for the birds! If the degree of civilization of a people can be 
measured by its behavior to the animals about it, then this 
custom denotes in the Norsemen a very high plane indeed. 


A CHRISTMAS-TREE FOR HORSES 


OW many readers of this page, who live in or near 
Boston, have ever seen the annual Christmas-tree for 
horses that is erected by the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Post Office Square? 
Every year, a day or two before Christmas, there is a regular 
festival for the horses, who gather around the Angell Memo- 
rial fountain and are given all the grain, apples, carrots, etc., 
that they care to eat. The drivers of the horses are treated 
to doughnuts and cups of hot coffee, and urged to take the 
best of care of the animals in their charge. Hundreds of 
people either stop in passing through the square or make a 
special trip to it in order to see the horses enjoy themselves, 
and to look at the decorations on the very large tree, which 
is aglow in bright colors, with pennants, fruit, streamers, 
and everything that suggests Christmas. 
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the first showings. 


Selection may be made much more leisurely 
and comfortably as the inevitable crowds of later 
on are avoided. 


Assortments are more extensive than later 
and there’s always a pleasure in choosing from 


The Early Christmas Shopper 
Gains Many Advantages 


anxious to give. 


Salespeople—and saleswomen particularly—will be relieved of 
some of the stress and strain of the just-before-Christmas rush. - 


Jordan Marsh Company 


The Store that’s filled with the Spirit of Christmas 


There will be less tension upon the delivery 
and other branches of the business—all making 
for your satisfaction. 


Salespeople have more time and opportunity 
to render the service we and they are both: 


INTHE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE HUMANE GUIDE, A. E. Frederick, M. A., 
LL. D. 


The obligation to give humane instruction in the 
public schools, now required in so many states, makes 
the humane educational text-book a thing of special 
value and importance. The author has rendered a 
substantial service in issuing this book, which is 
intended for the use of teachers and humane work- 
ers. He was well equip ‘ed in his effort, having 
been for several years the State Humane Agent of 
Wisconsin. 

Part I contains forty lessons for teaching humane 
subjects, in grades above the primary, sufficient 
for the work of a school year—together with 200 
questions on the text. 

Part II is for humane workers and discusses prac- 
tical plans for the organization of humane socie- 
ties and the duties of humane agents. In this con- 
nection there follows the citation and review of legal 
decisions involving over 100 cases on cruelty in 
the courts of the United States and England. 

Dr. Frederick has availed himself of the best 
material, and touched upon a wide variety of hu- 
mane subjects, as was necessary. His treatment is 
clear, concise and comprehensive, and his work 
carries the endorsement of humane societies and 
educators. 

142 pp. $1.25, postpaid. Wisconsin Humane 
Society, Milwaukee. 


SUN BROTHERS, Henry Williamson. 

Not since the passing of the late W. H. Hudson 
has an English author so illumined nature’s trails 
with such vivid beauty and gripping interest. These 
sketches of wild life of the woods and fields and shore 
are the product of a writer of keen discernment and 
rare skill. His is the art of interpreting with 


matchless grace, clear vision and understanding, 
and without apparent effort, a thousand secrets 


pertaining to the numerous folk that populate the 
world about us but seldom attract the merest atten- 
tion. Whether it be ““Chakchek,”’ the falcon, swift 
rover of the airways, or “Bill Brock,” the badger, 
who outwitted half a hundred dogs and men and 
traps and snares, or even the humbler and often de- 
spised forms of life, of which the author writes, the 
reader will find himself peculiarly drawn to these 
and a score of other tales told by a master-hand at 
word-painting. These sketches rank among the 
best in the late literature on animals and birds and 
other living creatures. 

298 pp. $2.50. E.P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘“‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 


10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


109 Concord Street 
FRAMINGHAM 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 
NEWTON CENTRE 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital may be endowed by individuals. 
Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse stall, 
thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. Stalls 
— kennels are marked with the names of the 

onors. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 

TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to WALTER 
M. KENDALL, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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